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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Chained in the Yard 
Twas only a dog in a kennel 
And little noise he made, 
But it seemed to me as I heard it 
I knew what that old dog said. 


‘Another long month to get over; 
Will nobody loosen my chain? 
Just for a run ’round the meadow, 

Then fasten me up again. 


‘““Give me my old life of freedom, 
Give me a plunge and a swim, 

A dash and a dive in the river, 
A shake and a splash on the brim.”’ 


I patted his head and spoke kindly, 
I thought that his case was hard, 
Oh, give him a run in the open, 
Your dog chained up in the yard! 
—Anonymous, The Dog’s Book of Verse, Col- 
lected by J. Earl Clauson. 


We have recently been reading in another 
humane periodical the fact that the law forbids 
keeping a dog fastened more than fifteen hours. 
Is this such a very humane law? Fifteen hours 
means the whole of one day and part of the night. 
Certainly no dog should be kept chained or 
fastened up more than two or three hours at a 
time. Any one who feels obliged to keep a dog 
confined the greater part of the twenty-four hours 
would much better have the dog put to death at 
once. Itis simply misery for the dog and misery 
for the neighbors who have to hear the poor dog 
whining and barking. 


We supposed that there was a decided law 
against the cruelty of carrying around little 
monkeys with hand organs, but we are told that 
in a number of places they are seen on the 
streets as of old. They, of course, attract 
children and even adults who do not stop to 
think of the suffering of the animal. There 


should be a law against it, but if there is not, at 
least all humane people can refuse to let a man 
play a hand organ if he has a monkey with him, 
telling him the reason why. Of course, there is 
another side to this,—the man is getting his 
living and if he is sent away from houses where 
he is expecting to get some money, he may visit 
his anger on the poor animal that is with him. 
This is like a great many other questions of 
cruelty—it seems almost impossible to put a 
stop to them because the public is not interested 
enough to insist on laws being made and observed 
in the animals’ behalf. 


It does not seem as if it could be necessary to 
beg people to give their own animals in their 
own homes plenty of fresh water, but we find 
owners of dogs and cats forget it, and the 
servants forget it, and a dog or a cat will some- 
times have to go a long distance to find a little 
water to drink in hot weather when they are 
suffering for the need of it. Keep a dish of water 
always where your dog or cat can get it and do 
not forget to give your horse a mouthful of water 
every little while on a hot day. It will help him 
wonderfully in his work. 


We hope that since the Animal Rescue League 
and other societies have written and said so much 
against abandoning cats when they go away from 
the city, there is less of it done, but still they are 
abandoned. We are still called upon to go into 
neighborhoods where cats have been left to suffer 
and starve to death, meanwhile being a nuisance 
to other neighbors who should not be afflicted in 
that way. There is a law against abandoning a 
dog or a cat. No neighbor should hesitate to 
come out boldly and tell the name of any person 
who has wilfully abandoned their animal. A 
few prosecutions for this crime would help the 
humane socities a great deal, but people are so 
afraid of getting into trouble themselves that 
they will not do their duty in this respect. 


There is no doubt that humane education, 
if given even half the chance that physical hy- 
giene is given, would go a long way towards 
curtailing the crop of future criminals. Crimi- 
nals are expensive pets, and usually cost the 
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country a goodly sum before they are placed 
where they belong. Why not spend this money at 
the beginning of their careers instead of at the end? 
Not only money, but lives would be saved, and 
untold misery for everybody connected with 
them and their crimes. Had the two Chicago 
lads been brought up on lessons in kindness, they 
would possibly not have plunged their respective 
families, and the family of their victim into 
darkness. And it would have cost the city 
where they live a great deal less. 

It is impossible to teach creeds in schools 
where every variety of religious persuasion is 
mixed together, but there are certain funda- 
mental virtues upon the excellence of which all 
decent citizens agree. Kindness and Mercy to 
helpless creatures is one of them, and it is our 
firm conviction, and the conviction of many other 
thinking people that the eradication of fiendish 
tendencies, and the replacement of thoughtless 
indifference to suffering by fine consideration, are 
of quite as much importance as the laying down 
of the laws of eating, drinking, breathing, 
coughing, etc., which are so heavily emphasized 
at present. If our educational boards do not 
realize their responsibilities and opportunities, 
and endeavor to check the downward tendencies 
of the children, it is merely a question as to how 
long it will be before we shall become a race of 
healthy animals, walking on all-fours. Probably 
our teeth, eyes, stomachs, etc., will function 
perfectly, but it will only be, as the wolf remarked 
to Red Riding Hood, “‘ All the better to eat you 
with, my dear!””—The Humane Pleader. 


Mrs. Frances K. Hosali is carrying on a good 
work in North Africa, aided by a committee of 
interested men and women. ‘Through her in- 
strumentality, humane work has been begun in 
Mostaganem, West Algeria, and in four neigh- 
boring towns. The Commissaire de _ Police 
welcomed the work and gave Mrs. Hosali the 
services of an Agent, and power to detain the 
worst cases for prolonged veterinary treatment. 
Already there has been an improvement in the 
condition of mules and donkeys. ‘The Arabs are 
grateful for the work being carried on and are 
helping by voluntarily bringing their animals for 
treatment. 


Those who are obliged to take dogs on journeys 
in trains are advised that the only safe way is a 
substantial crate, which should also be provided 
with a place for water and food, as the dog may 
happen to be sidetracked where changes have to 
be made. Dogs that are tied in baggage cars are 
in great danger of injury from other baggage. 
We have recently had a very sad case of a dog 
that was being taken from Baltimore to Boston 
and was killed by a trunk falling on him in the 
baggage car. The owners were naturally very 
much distressed over the occurrence and the 
body of the dog was brought to Pine Ridge and 
buried in the Animal Rescue League cemetery. 


A very attractive Report has been sent us from 
the Washington Animal Rescue League. During 
the year this League received and cared for 
12,988 animals. This is the largest number the 
League has ever yet cared for and they are 
quite encouraged with the results of their work. 
Mrs. Truman G. Palmer, the President of the 
League, has given a report of the work in 
detail. Many lost dogs and cats were restored 
to owners during the year; 300 dogs, 32 cats, 71 
kittens were placed in homes. The League has 
a large and very convenient place wherein to 
carry on its work and it is to be hoped that 
people who live in Washington and who visit 
there annually will take an interest in all they are 
doing. 


The work of the S. P. C. A. in Monmouth 
County, N. J., is growing, as may be seen by the 
following Report: 1,624 cases were investigated;. 
1,318 cats and 963 dogs were collected; homes 
were found for quite a number of them and 
others were humanely put to death; 219 horses 
were humanely destroyed. 


Animal Rescue League of New London 


In Miss Georgia Gatter’s sixth annual report of 
the Animal Rescue League of New London, she 
makes an urgent plea for the work of her society, 
in the efforts to promulgate kindness. 

Miss Gatter presents to the members and 
donors, friends and all humane friends, the fol- 
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lowing facts pertaining to the work accomplished 
during the past year: 

“Calls were many and cases often heart-rend- 
ing. The cruel practice of dropping cats by the 
roadside still goes on. Four poor horses were 
purchased and released from their sufferings by a 
member. Owner of one of these horses was 
landed in jail, for his cruel treatment and abuse. 

“Small animals put to sleep painlessly were 
307, and no charge for drugs was asked by the 
society, but if owner wished to pay the fee, well 
and good. 

‘Expenses for the year were $88.90. Balance 
$412.52.” 

To all those who have given their time and 
money in furthering the work of the league, Miss 
Gatter extends her hearty thanks. Anyone 
wishing to join the society may do so, by paying 
the membership fee of $1. 

Frank 8. Cutler of the Winthrop Trust Co., 
New London, will take care of dues or new mem- 
bership as in the past. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Our Tame Blue Jay 
(JOHNNY JAY) 

A baby blue jay was picked up on a street in 
Berlin, Mass. It had scarcely a feather on its 
little body. It responded to loving care and 
was raised on boiled eggs and soft crackers. 
' This kind man was a letter carrier and was 
surprised to find that the blue jay knew him 
away from the house. ‘They tried to give him 
his freedom and let him out of the box he lived 
in. As this man was going about the town the 
blue jay lighted on his hat and went with him. 
Suddenly an old robin spied him and knocked 
him to the ground and he returned to his box 
for safety. 

One day, soon after, we drove by and noticing 
the bird we stopped to inquire about it. They 
offered it to us, as it seemed a problem to them 
to keep him safely. We have a screened in 
piazza, which is glassed in during the winter, 
and this was his home for nearly three years. 
He had a large wire cage for his house. He was 


as devoted to us as we were to him and would 
nearly go through the wires when he caught 
sight of us coming up the street, as he was not 
interested in birds but in human beings. My 
husband brought him to the dining room every 
morning to be with us at breakfast time and he 
always expected some of our breakfast given 
him. 

He had many wonderful tricks; imitate a 
chime clock perfectly, whistle to the neighbors, 
imitate a squeaking cart, kiss his mistress, etc. 
He was very fond of ice cream, and seemed to 
want new playthings all the time, hiding them 
in every possible place. He was remarkably 
intelligent and greatly beloved by us all and 
although he has gone from our sight now, we 
feel we had three happy years together and we 
will never forget his loving ways. 


A True Story 

In a log cabin nestled in the deep snow drifts 
of Noam, Alaska, lived a gentleman with his 
seven Eskimo dogs, each having a name, and 
each his daily duty to perform. 

When a big snow storm seemed in evidetan 
their master would speak to his favorite dogs, 
Don and Gambo, ‘Storm coming, get in wood, 
pile it up.’”’ They both started, Don leading. 
Don was in such a hurry to get ahead of the 
other dog that he pushed the door open and 
dropped the sticks of wood most anywhere. 
His master said to Don, ‘‘Come back and pile 
it up.’”’ He understood and obeyed his master. 

When dinner time drew near they all looked 
in the cabin window, and when their names were 
called they came round to the cabin door for 
mush, each one in turn, and when there were 
other feats he wanted them to perform, he 
shouted ‘‘ Mush” and they all started. 

An experience which seemed thrilling, was 
when this gentleman started to cross the divide, 
with the dog team. He came to a small body of 
icy water, took off his clothes, tied them to the 
handle of the dog team, unharnessed the dogs, 
and snapped his fingers; shouting ‘‘Swim,”’ 
then ‘‘Mush,” and they all started. When he 
arrived on the other side, his clothes were all 
dry to put on, having steered the dog team in 
such a way, that his cloths were unharmed. 
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The dogs swam so fast that their skin was not 
wet and they were in. condition to continue 
their journey. This is one of many experiences 
during his stay in Noam, Alaska. This cer- 
tainly shows the intelligence of animals and if 
we are kind, we can do a great deal with them. 
—L. F. C. 


The Little White Dog 
Little white dog with the meek brown eyes, 
Tell me the boon that most you prize. 
Would a juicy bone meet your heart’s desire? 
Or a cozy rug by a blazing fire? 
Or a sudden race with a truant cat? 
Or a gentle word? Ora friendly pat? 
Is the worn-out ball you have always near 
The dearest of all the things held dear? 
Or is the home you left behind 
The dream of bliss to your doggish mind? 
But the little white dog just shook his head 
As if ‘‘ None of these are best,” he said. 


A boy’s clear whistle came from the street: 

There’s a wag of the tail and a twinkle of feet, 

And the little white dog did not even say, 

““Hixcuse me, ma’am,” as he scampered away; 

- But I’m sure as can be his greatest Joy 

Is just to trot behind that boy. 

—May Ellis Nichols, in ‘‘The Dog’s Book of 
Verse,”’ collected by J. Earl Clauson. 


The Least of These 


It was a bitter cold night. The piercing wind 
cut through one’s clothing no matter how thick 
and warm it was. 

Mr. and Mrs. Merton had been at work in the 
mill, where they were employed until midnight. 
They were very tired, but they were going home 
to a warm room and a hot supper. They had 
over half a mile to walk. As they crossed the 
bridge only a short distance from their house, 
Mr. Merton said, in his cheerful voice, ‘‘ Almost 
there, little woman.”’ 

Just as Mrs. Merton was about to reply, her 
attention was arrested by a slight sound. What 
it was she could not determine, but she stopped 
and listened. Mr. Merton, who was a short dis- 
tance in front of her, stopped, too, and asked 
what was the matter. 


‘“‘T thought I heard a noise of some kind and I 
couldn’t make out what it was.” 

“‘Oh, I guess it is some of the limbs of the 
trees snapping in the wind. Come, let us go on, 
it’s freezing cold.” 

They started along, but had gone only a little 


way when Mrs. Merton stopped again. ‘“Fa- 
ther,” she called, ‘‘there it is again. It sounded 
like something in distress.”’ 

This time Mr. Merton heard it, too. ‘I de- 


clare,” he said, ‘‘it sounds like a kitten mewing, 
but there are no cats around here but our own, 
and you may be sure he is in the house asleep by 
the fire. Our little daughter Clare would see he 
wasn’t left out in the cold.” 

Again came the plaintivemew. ‘“Itissurely a 
kitten,” they both exclaimed, ‘‘but where can it 
be?”” The sound seemed to come from an old 
stone wall which ran along at one side of the 
river. 

Mr. and Mrs. Merton crawled along by the 
wall trying to find a footing on the icy ground. 
They could only go astep at a time, as the ground 
sloped abruptly down to the river. There was 
such a swift current that it never froze over to any 
depth in the coldest weather, so what Mr. and 
Mrs. Merton were doing was extremely danger- 
ous. One misstep and they would plunge to cer- 
tain death. After slowly making their way along 
the side of the wall, they stopped and called, 
“Kitty, kitty.” Almost at their feet came a 
little mew. 

Mrs. Merton stooped down and there, where 
two of the stones had separated, was a little kit- 
ten. She tried to lift the little thing out, but it 
seemed to be held there. Mr. Merton then tried 
to raise it up. He thought at first it was caught 
by astone, but soon found it was not a stone that 
was holding it. ‘“‘Why,” he said, “the poor 
thing’s tail and one paw are frozen into the ice.”’ 
The heat of its body had melted the snow, then 
when the sleet blew over it, it froze. “‘ How shall 
we get it out? I don’t know what we can do.” 

Do! Mrs. Merton’s quick mind had thought 
instantly what was to be done. ‘You go up to 
the house, Father, and get a kettle of hot water 
and some cloths. I will stay here and cover the 
kitten with the end of my shawl. Please have 
Clare put some milk on to warm.” 
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Mr. Merton started off as fast as he dared to. 
He called back to Mrs. Merton to be careful and 
not slip and fall into the river. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘I’ll be all right. 
right here and hold on to the wall.” 

It seemed a long time to Mrs. Merton, standing 
there in the cold, before she saw the light from 
the lantern that told her Mr. Merton was coming. 
She helped him with the teakettle so he could 
hold on to the wall. It took a long time to get the 
ice melted around the kitten, they had to be so 
careful not to burn it. ‘‘There,’’ Mr. Merton 
said, ‘I think this will be the last hot cloth we 
shall have to use, as the paw and tail are nearly 
loose from the ice.” 

Mr. Merton gently lifted the kitten up and 
placed it in the large pocket of his ulster. ‘It 
will be warmer there, and we shall soon be 
home.” 

Clare was watching for them and flung the 
door open, crying, ‘‘Have you got the kitten? 
Is it alive?” 

“Yes, we have it, but I guess it’s more dead 
than alive, and we are almost frozen, too,” her 
mother said. 

Mr. Merton gently placed the kitten on a cush- 
ion some distance from the fire. The little 
creature was completely exhausted. Clare took 
a little of the warm milk and rubbed it on its 
mouth. Soon a tiny pink tongue was thrust out 
and the milk was eagerly lapped off. After this 
had been done several times, Mr. Merton sug- 
gested putting some of the milk in a saucer. 
When it was set on the floor the kitten ate it up as 
fast as it could lap. 

It was a cunning little thing, grey and white. 
As soon as it had finished eating, it tried to crawl 
into Clare’s lap as she sat on the floor beside it. 
She cuddled it up against her neck and soon it 
began to purr. 

“Well,” said Mr. Merton, ‘‘I guess that kitten 
is all right, and now we better have a bite to eat 
and go to bed. It is very late for you to be up, 
Clare, but this has been an unusual night. I 
hope we shan’t have another like it. What puz- 
zles me, though, is how the kitten got there.” 

“T think I know,’ Clare exclaimed; ‘just be- 
fore dark I saw a man and a woman drive past. 
When they got nearly to the bridge the woman 


Ill stand 


threw something out of the sleigh. I never 
dreamed it was anything alive.” 

Mr. Merton was one of the pleasantest of men, 
but his face grew white with anger as he said, 
“There ought to be a law to punish people who 
would do a thing like that, and I’d like to be the 
one to enforce it. They wouldn’t get much 
mercy from me. It’s a wicked thing to leave a 
helpless creature to suffer. We can only be 
thankful we heard the little fellow crying, and 
that he has founda good home. Not all forsaken 
animals are as fortunate.” 

“Good night, little kitten,’’ Clare said, as she 
covered it up on the cushion and administered a 
loving pat. The kitten opened one eye and 
purred a sleepy “good night.” Could it have 
spoken, it would have poured out its heart in 
gratitude to the kindly ones who had saved it 
and given it a good home.—Clara C. Hannaford. 


LETTERS 


Stevie, Pet Cat 


It is with a feeling of genuine loss that the 
pupils and teachers of Stephenson School an- 
nounce the death of Stevie, their cat mascot. 
Stevie was no ordinary cat—and probably his 
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school associations helped develop his natural 
cleverness. 

He came to the school a bedraggled, half- 
grown kitten, but soon after his arrival began 
to assert his personality. Almost daily he 
went from classroom to classroom, walking in 
the door, gazing about picking out his favorite 
pupil (and he had his favorites in each room), 
then quietly climb into that pupil’s lap or 
stretch himself across the desk. If the par- 
ticular pupil changed his seat, Stevie always 
changed, too. 

In assembly, Stevie was a frequent visitor, 
either sitting beside a child or a guest and on 
occasion appearing on the stage. In his earlier 
days he has actually appeared in plays and 
recitations marching up with the children as if 
he had a regular part to play. 

He had many cute tricks. One was standing 
on his hind legs, while he pressed the water 
bubblers with his front paws to get a drink. 

He never allowed anyone to take the mail 
from Miss Lyons’ (the principal) desk in her 
absence from the room and if a vase of flowers 
or book happened to occupy his favorite spot 
on the desk, one push with a paw and the place 
was made clear for Stevie. 

At every party he always expected his share 
of ice cream. 

He grew into a handsome cat with shiny 
black fur, white vest, rather bristling whiskers 
and a very dignified manner. 

Every morning he sat at the front door and 
welcomed each teacher as she came in. It will 
be a long time before many will cease to look 
expectantly for his morning greeting. 


Boston, May 26, 1924. 

I am very pleased to tell you that the collie 
dog which I obtained from the League last 
March has proven to be highly satisfactory. He 
is a splendid dog, and has never shown the 
slightest trace of anger. He is most loving and 
affectionate and the entire family is devoted to 
him. He is very happy and contented and I am 
very grateful to the League for making it possible 
for me to have such a splendid dog. Sincerely 
yours,—O. P. H. 


Letters From Pupils in Tulsa, Okla. 


I am writing this letter to tell you how much I 
think your League is doing in the world. I think 
it is the most wonderful thing to help poor, help- 
less animals. It is a crime to let the suffering of 
animals goon. If people would only think what 
a wonderful thing the Animal Rescue League is. 
I wish they had a League everywhere; it would 
be a different world altogether. I am sending 
money for this splendid paper that you publish. 
Your loving friend,—Pauline Koontz. 


How are you getting along with your work? 
It certainly isa wonderful work. I enjoy reading 
the paper, Our FourRFOOTED FRIENDS, very 
much. Mother and Daddy know a whole lot 
about animals, but they have learned things by 
reading this paper the same as we have. We are 
trying to get children to subscribe for your paper, 
Our FourFooTeD FRIENDS, and I think that 
several did in Mother’s room; I’m not sure 
though. We certainly do need an Animal Rescue 
League in Tulsa to help God’s animals. Wishing 
you loads of success in every way, I am yours 
lovingly,—Helen Louise Brotherton. 


I have been a subscriber of your splendid little 
paper for two years now, and I think this a fine 
paper. We received the Animal Rescue League 
Bulletin a few days ago. We have a small, 
pretty, white dog. When she came to us, a 
little stray, why she was up against the house and 
was covered with fleas. The reason I told you 
about her was because she looked so much like 
the picture on the button that you gave us. 
Your loving friend,—Jack Liddy Brotherton. 


I have read your Fourrootep FRiENpDs, and 
think it is the most wonderful paper on earth. 
I hope that more children are good to animals 
than I think. I do wish I could see and help you 
with your loving work. And I hope that it’s 
helping all the people to think. Of course, you 
must know Jack Brotherton. He is in my room 
and he lets the children read his FouRFOOTED 
Frrenps. I am herein inclosing a dollar for a 
subscription. Your very best friend,—Dorothy 
Lillian Campbell, 
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I am going to write and tell you what I think 
of the Animal Rescue League. I surely think 
you have done some good in the world to help 
poor, suffering animals. I myself am going to 
help and teach others to be kind to animals so 
they may try and dosome good. I, too, am send- 
ing for the Animal Rescue League paper and I 
know I will enjoy it, because I love animals, and 
want to learn how to care for them. Yours 
truly,—Beatrice Kennedy. 


Mother thinks that she is getting enough child 
books for me, but I keep reading your wonderful 
paper at school, and I may take it next year. I 
would love to take in animals this summer and 
take care of them. I know that you must get a 
lot of pleasure out of doing it. I suppose you 
know Mrs. Brotherton, because she was there to 
see your League and often tells us about it all. 
If any of the children in our room ever visit 
Boston, I am sure that we shall remember to 
visit 51 Carver Street, meet you, and your 
helpers, and see the working of the Rescue 
League, like Helen and Jack, our teacher’s chil- 
dren, did. My address is 1115 East 20th Street. 
Your true friend,—Helen Crawford, Fourth 
Grade. 


P. S.: Write and tell me if you think it’s good 
enough to publish. 


I have heard of your wonderful Animal Rescue 
League. I think it is the most wonderful thing 
you could have put your money in, and some day, 
if I have enough money, I am going to organize 
a club for animals. My teacher’s children take 
the paper, and I often read it. I like it well, and 
I think I will take it later on. We live on a farm 
and I have some animals of my own. I have 
read in your paper of them putting out the birds’ 
eyes, and I think if nobody would buy birds they 
would quit putting their eyes out, thinking that 
it makes them sing. Your friend,—Joe Mackey. 


Neponset, Mass., May 26, 1924. 
The dog my uncle got for me March 2, he like 
me and kiss me and he won’t go away.—John 
Lyons, 6 years old. 


I think your League is a wonderful thing. I 
have a dog, and she won the prize at the dog 
show in Tulsa for being the best dog. One day 
I saw an old horse out in front of our school and 
an old colored man was whipping him, trying to 
make him get up from the ice. If they had an 
Animal Rescue League here he could not do that, 
I know. Your friend,—Billy O. 


I think you are a wonderful help to animals and 
the world. Iread over one of the Animal Rescue 
League papers and I enjoyed it very much. I 
wish we all loved animals as you do, and then 
this world would be much happier for all. If we 
only had a League here I am sure we would all 
try and help poor animals like you do. I would 
try and do as much as I can, and am going to 
from now on. I hope you will be successful 
always. Your true friend,—Myrtle Lucile Sut- 
ton. 


I am writing to tell you what I think of your 
League. J am now in the fourth grade. 


I think it is wonderful that you take care 
Of the dog and cat and the little hare. 
You take care of the horse, and other animals, 
too; 


Oh! I think it’s so very kind of you. 


You are one of my best friends, yet I never have 
seen you; and some day I hope I can do what you 
do. Your loving friend,—Trude Ossenbeck. 


I just want to tell you what I think of your 
organization. I think itis very, very wonderful. 
If we had one in Tulsa, I know there would not 
be so many animals suffering here. Since I have 
read in your marvelous paper about putting 
birds’ eyes out to make them sing, I will never 
have a caged bird again. I have seen so many 
horses, dogs, and cats abused, I wish a League 
like yours were here. Our teacher and the 
children of our school saw, during the cold 
weather, a horse fall down on the ice, and our 
teacher gave the men ten or fifteen cents to get 
some vaseline to put on the cuts. I hope you 
get along very well, and later I may send some 
money for the subscription. Your friend,— 
Fritz Ossenbeck. 
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Lexington, Jan. 29, 1924. 
Replying to your inquiry regarding dog No. 
5764 that I got from the League, he has developed 
into a fine dog and is entirely satisfactory. He 
is very contented and happy in his new home and 
apparently appreciates having a good home, and 
we appreciate having a good dog.—C. H. 5. 


Andover, Mass., Feb. 9, 1924. 
The collie dog that I got from you has become 
a great pet of the children and, in fact, has be- 
come a member of the family. We feel very 
grateful to you for such a fine dog.—K. B. 


Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 29, 1924. 
The puppy I took is doing fine. He is growing 
like a weed and is just as fat and cunning as can 
be. Five hundred dollars wouldn’t buy him now. 
My father has taught him lots of tricks, and my 
baby thinks the world of him. He eats every- 
thing we do, even to fruit, so you can see he is 


quite a dog. Thanking you very much for him, 
—A.M. W. 


Hingham, Mass., Jan. 30, 1924. 
Dog No. 5715 is apparently well and happy. 
He is affectionate, sweet-tempered and obedient. 
He has quite won the hearts of all of my family 
and also many of our friends. We consider him 
a most unusual dog.—C. M. H. 


In loving memory of our dear friend and 
companion, Lottchen Hull, who left us August 
22, 1919. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month 


of July the 
received 7,924 cats, 731 dogs, 29 horses, and 67 


League 


smaller animals. We placed 107 dogs and 35 
cats in good homes. 


Owners of dogs and cats should be made 
aware that thieves who are out on purpose to 
secure such animals are in almost every neighbor- 
hood. We particularly warn owners to keep 
their pets in the house at night and to see to it 


that they are not straying too far from home. 
We get many complaints of stolen animals 
from all directions. 


A very interesting sight in the kennels one 
day was that of a large ferocious looking mon- 
grel Italian bull dog mothering a baby puppy. 
It made one think of the lion and the mouse. 
The large dog was lying down and the little 
helpless puppy was on his back sound asleep 
while the big dog guarded him. 

“The kindest heart that ever beat was in 
some quiet breast That found the common day- 
light sweet and left to Heaven the rest.”’ 


While Thurston, the great magician was here, 
he sent one of his bunnies over for Dr. Sullivan 
to treat. 


One recent emergency call came from East 
Boston. A certain landlord had closed up his 
home there and gone to his summer camp leavy- 
ing behind him in the closed house a dog. 
When we received this call we found the poor 
dog had been closed up in the house ten days 
before the neighbors became aware of it. The 
dog was crazed with hunger; had torn the cur- 
tains to shreds; had gnawed the woodwork and 
wrecked the house generally. The East Boston 
Police sent an officer with our agent and al- 
lowed him to get into the house through a 
window. He secured the dog which was a 
beautiful setter and brought it to the League. 


No Veal Letters 


Watertown, Mass., June 25, 1924. 

It is with extreme helpful desire that I have 
signed the card in behalf of the poor little calves. 
I have never eaten or permitted veal to be used 
in my home, as I love the dear little creatures, 
and it has always made my heart ache to think 
of the cruelty inflicted upon them. The en- 
closed dollar is for membership for my little 
Southern black cat, Tommy, born in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, last winter. He was a 
little deserted creature that we took in and we 
brought him North with us in April. He is a 
gentle, loving little fellow and as we have no 
family, just my husband and myself, he has 
the best of care and love.—H. R. B. 
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Camp Devens, Mass., June 1924. 

This is a snap shot of Captain Krepfer’s son, 
who has one long happy day playing with the 
little dog from the Animal Rescue League. I 
thought you might like to know the kind of a 
master the little dog has and may your League 
prosper and continue to give little boys just this 
kind of friends.—E. O. H. 


Scituate, Mass., April 24, 1924. 

Replying to your inquiry regarding dog 1628, 
taken from your care on February 15 last, | am 
greatly obliged for the opportunity of letting you 
know that Rex is excellent in every way. Our 
children are devoted to him and his intelligence 
is considerably above the average even of dogs. 
It might interest you to know that we are con- 
vinced that his devotion to our baby saved her 
from what undoubtedly would have been a 
serious accident or even worse one day last week 
when he saved her from falling over First Cliff 
down to the rocks below, by firstly insisting 
frantically that my wife should come, and later 
seeing that she could not arrive in time leapt in 
front of our babe, knocking her down on the safe 
side as she was poised on the edge of the Cliff. 
At all times I am at home he is my constant 
companion and without doubt I can assure you 
I have never had a better dog. Yours very 
truly,—A. R. M. 


Cambridge, Mass., May 22, 1924. 

In regard to your query about Collie 1631 we 
took from the League last March, we are more 
than pleased with him. We have all fallen in 
love with him and should certainly feel badly if 
anything should happen to him. He is very 
bright and intelligent and has become quite a 
watch dog. He seems to be in the best of health 
and we think he is contented with his new home. 
Every one says he can do almost everything but 
talk. He has as yet made no offer to snap at any 
of the children and outside of being a bit rough 
in his play with them we can really not find a 
single fault with him. He is “some” dog. 
Sincerely yours,—E. F. C. 


Medford, Mass., March 17, 1924. 
Jack is still with us strong. He isa great dog, 
and we would not part with him for any money. 
He is most affectionate. In the short time he 
has been here the children for a mile around 
know him and come down to play with him. 
Sincerely yours,—A. F. N. 


Chestnut Hill, Mass., June 4, 1924. 

A little over a month ago I purchased Don 
from the League, a dog that is a cross between a 
collie and a sheep dog, and I have heard such 
splendid reports from my aunt and uncle for 
whom I bought him that I felt you would be 
interested to hear from him. First of all he has 
a loving disposition. He had only been with the 
folks a few days when he chased one of the cats 
and my uncle scolded him for it. In a few 
minutes he went right up to my uncle and wanted 
him to pat him. Didn’t that show a loving 
disposition? I wanted to get him especially for 
my uncle so he could train him to bring the cows 
home, and he has learned to do that already, 
much to the delight of my uncle, who says: he 
learns very quickly. Another thing that he 
does is to separate two hens or two roosters when 
they get to fighting. He just walks up, puts his 
two front paws together and brings them down 
right between the two fighters. My uncle says 
it is the funniest thing he has ever seen. Jam so 
grateful to the League for letting me have little 
Don because he certainly is winning his way. 
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You surely are doing a splendid work for our 
dumb friends and I hope I can find homes for 
more of the little fellows and also contribute to 
the fund. Thanking you most sincerely for 
your help and co-operation,—F. M. 8. 


Boston, Mass., June 7, 1924. 

A short time ago our purchasing agent visited 
Boston, and as he has two children he wanted to 
take a dog back with him as a present to them. 
Knowing him to be aman who would care 
properly for a dog I immediately suggested the 
League. We went down and got a puppy who 
looked and acted very promising, in fact, I was 
quite in love with the little fellow myself as was 
the man who purchased him. I think you will 
be interested in reading the attached excerpt 
from a letter I received from him today. I know 
the League likes to hear about the animals it 
places in homes, and this proves what I had 
imagined in the first place that Mr. Hill’s family 
and home would be ideal fora dog. They named 
the little fellow Jiggs. Sincerely yours,—L. M. 
67 

“I was glad to receive your letter of May 28 
showing that you are still much interested in 
Jiggs. Want to say that he has had a great 
time with the kiddies and seems to be as much in 
love with them as they are with him. I believe 
he is going to make a very fine dog for them. I 
certainly had quite’a time getting him checked 
on the train, as it seems the Railroad Company 
insists that all dogs be muzzled. However, with 
a little bribing I was able to get him through. I 
will try to send you a picture a little later of the 
kiddies and Jiggs at play.” 


Chelsea, Mass. 

I am enclosing stamps for two extra copies of 
the June number of OuR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS, 
if you have them. The “ No Veal Club” appeals 
to me. I never eat meat, but milk is one of my 
main articles of diet, and sometimes I wonder if 
I am quite ‘‘blood free” in using that. Maybe 
it will help my conscience if I try to help the ‘‘ No 
Veal Club” along. I see no reason why it should 
be less successful than the Jack London Club, and 
it is surely as much needed. Sincerely yours,— 
Pearl A. Maynard. 


Somerville, Mass., June 20, 1924. 

I am enclosing a picture of Jack, taken from 
the League February, 1924. He is very happy 
and contented. We live next to a school house 
and every child just loves Jack and he has a 
wonderful time with them. He does everything 
but talk.—C. I. C. 


Ashland, Mass., June 25, 1924. 

I am very glad to sign the card thereby add- 
ing my protest to the inhuman method of 
slaughtering calves for food. I have not eaten 
nor have I served veal at my table for years. 
Anything I can do for the prevention of cruelty 
to our dumb animals is a part of my every day 
life. After reading your paper, which I have 
taken for a number of years, I distribute them 
among the boys here whom I know have done 
many cruel things, hoping, in a small way, to 
convince them how much needless suffering 
they cause, and to show them that animals are 
made of flesh, blood and nerves as they are, and 
that they suffer when hurt just as keenly as they 
do. I did not mean to write a letter when I 
started but just wanted to show my deep inter- 
est in your work, and to say all animals have 
my tenderest sympathy. Hoping that your 
efforts in this line and in every way may be 
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successful, I am, Very truly and helpfully 
yours,—H. H. P. 


Brockton, Mass., June 25, 1924. 

I have never eaten veal, at least not since I 
have known what I was eating. A cow crying 
for her calf settled that question for me years 
ago, so I would like to add my name to the list 
and will try to get other names too. Some day 
I hope to be on the no meat list —M.I.N. 


North Hampton, N. H., June 25, 1924. 

Enclosed find card. We are very much 
interested in your work and will be glad to do 
anything we can to help improve conditions. 
I cannot understand how some people can be 
so cruel to animals. I have seen so many car- 
loads of cattle crowded as full as possible and 
then thirty or forty small calves thrown in,— 
they fall down and are trampled to death. I 
have seen cars come in here with three to six 
dead calves. I am interested in your work 
and hope some time to visit your place in Bos- 
ton.—A. E. L. 

Pine Ridge Cemetery for Animals has been 
very beautiful thissummer. Visitors speak very 
highly of its attractiveness. Among other 
visitors was one of the members of the Animal 
Rescue League of Philadelphia, Miss Helen 
Rowland, who came with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
W. Hooper. She expressed a great deal of 
pleasure with the beauty of the place. She was 
also very much pleased with the Home of Rest 
for Horses—the comfort and the happiness of the 
animals that were enjoying themselves in this 
Home. The Home is well filled this summer and 
taken excellent care of by Mr. Edward Prescott, 
Superintendent. 


An interesting case of the attachment of a man 
to his dog has occurred recently at the League. 
A dog was sent in by a police officer with the 
request that we keep him until the owner had 
completed a short sentence in Jail. The report 
came to us that the man had said, ‘‘ Don’t shoot 
my dog; I would rather you would kill me,’”’ and 
the good-hearted police officer promised him the 
dog should be taken care of. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street.. 289 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge.ss2.: 43} eee 125 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue... 306 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
ton Street). Sa eee eee 324 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 185 
Sheldon Branch, West ee Neptune 
Street . 924 
Pine Ridges Bednar oe lecie lok ee 40 
Medfield...) use 38 
Chelsea, 36-4th Street. ..- (2 ee 129 
2,360 


We have cause to feel that the fact is not’ 
generally understood that the Animal Rescue 
League will send anywhere within reason to put 
to death a horse, dog, cat, or other animal, when 
it is not possible for the owner to bring them to 
the League. Some people, from a feeling of 
sentiment, prefer to have their pets put to sleep 
at home, and we are glad to accommodate them 
whenever it is possible for us to do so. Of 
course, for special service of this kind we hope 
our friends will donate as generously as they can. 


Two very vicious dogs, owned by families who 
were afraid to handle them, were taken by our 
man and brought at once to the League. 


To One in Grief Over the Death of a Dog 
Oh, do not let your grief for him 
Make you both deaf and blind 
To the appeal for loving thought 
Of others of his kind! 


You say you have no slightest wish 
His memory to efface,— 

That it would wound you sore to see 
Another take his place. 
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And you are right; hzs place indeed 
Should be within your heart 

Kept sacred ever; rival loves 
Should never there have part. 


But for his sake alone are not 
All other dogs more dear? 

The surest way to heal your hurt, 
To dry the ready tear, 


Might be on one of his own kind 

Affection to bestow, 

Whose grateful love would surely make 
Your burden lighter grow; 


For each has his appointed place, 
And love, by giving, grows, 

Increasing like the running brook 
That swells as on it flows. 


No surer way to reverence 
Dear memories that bless 
Than on the living to bestow 
Our love and tenderness. 
Louella C. Poole. 


Your card asking about the kitten received; 
would say he is doing well, happy and contented, 
acts like the dickens and is getting fat. He plays 
very hard and scares the mice; we have seen none 
since he arrived. Very truly yours,—G. F. F. 


Dear League Kitties: The young catnips 
taste so good to us that we are sending you some. 
There used to be a little place in the yard near 
Dr. Sullivan’s office where there was dirt and 
perhaps these roots would take hold and grow, 
anyway, you can eat the leaves now. 

Dr. Sullivan saved one of my kittens once and 
we have always liked the League. I was a stray 
myself but my mistress took me in seven years 
ago, brought me to New Hampshire high in the 
foothills of the White Mountains and my children 
and grandchildren have the happiest kind of a 
time. 

It was hard at first to understand about 
catching chickens and birds, but we don’t now; 
we do catch what the master calls real pests, 


rats that eat the grain. How I wish you could 
have the warm foaming milk we have, nothing 
tastes so good. 

Your Christmas number of Our FourrooTrep 
FRIENDS had our sheep’s picture in it, illustrating 
the Christmas poem. Winnie and Jerry each 
have a lamb, Winona and Marvel, and then there 
is Hooter, a little fellow that was given to mis- 
tress. He cried until he lost his voice. He wasa 
twin and his mother wouldn’t own him. My 
mistress held him in her lap all one day and 
finally he began to nurse from his bottle. Now 
he is a big lamb and follows the folks all over the 
place. You would love Callico, one of my grand- 
children. She is three-colored and bob-tailed, a 
very unusual combination and she is the smartest 
kitten we ever had here. Some day if she will 
keep still we are going to take her picture and 
will send one to you if it is good. 

You tell any city people that say cats destroy 
the birds that it isn’t so. Wedo catch them once 
in a while, but we could catch hundreds if we 
wanted to, for in the winter our folks feed the 
birds, put suet in trees and scatter grain and hay 
chaff right around home, where the birds come, 
as pretty as can be. 

Up here we have to look out for traps set by 
men. Our folks hate them but others don’t. 
One of our friends, a lovely yellow Angora kitty, 
got caught in a trap. He dragged the trap 
home and hid under the barn. Our master hap- 
pened to be there and saw him, took him out of 
the trap and helped dress his foot. He has only 
three feet now and finds it pretty hard, but is 
vetting used to it. 

If you like the catnip, we will send some more. 
—Baby Cat of Hebron Pastures, Bridgewater, 
NaH 


Topsfield, Mass., May 24, 1924. 


The dog that I chose from you is very healthy, 
lively and affectionate; in fact he is everything 
he should be, and we all are very fond of him. I 
think he is very happy, too, as he is in the country 
and is allowed to run free anywhere he wants to. 
Thanking you very much for being the medium 
through which I obtained such a delightful pet, 
I am, very sincerely,—M. W. 
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Children love a dog even if it is only a make- 
believe. This is a picture of one of the waifs 
taken care of by the M.S. P. C. C. of Boston. 
Mr. Sturgis kindly loaned us the cut. By 
request of an agent of the Children’s Society, 
the League kept a dog belonging to a poor boy, 
for whom they were finding a home, until the 
boy and his dog were happily placed together. 


Since our last magazine was issued, three 
valued members have passed beyond this earthly 
vision into the ‘‘Better Land.” Mrs. John L. 
Gardner, of international reputation; Mr. Laban 
Pratt, for years a zealous champion for ill- 
treated animals; and Mrs. Mary F. Blake, who 
became an active and helpful member of the 
League in its earliest days, have gone before us. 
We miss their presence, but we cherish the hope 
and belief that such active spirits cannot die or 
cease their labors for the work they were in- 
terested in. “Are they not all ministering 
spirits?” 


I do hope all our friends will keep in mind 
the Annual Fair, December 1 and 2. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 


Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass.,Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


NEW DOG STORE 


ALL BREEDS, dogs and puppies, bought, 
sold and exchanged; remedies and foods. 


253 Purchase Street, near South Station 
Telephone Congress 2812 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


Telephone: 6202 Beach 


Expert Horse-Shoeing 


Horses called for and delivered. 30 years with Harvard 
Veterinary Hospital. Curing of Lame Horses a Specialty. 


M. F. KELLEY, 50 Village Street, BOSTON 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bought of 


DOG COLLARS trNiencc FREE 


DOG SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Largest Stock Lowest Prices 


ALLEN BROS., 17 Cornhill, Boston 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 


in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


xperimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 9250 


in size and 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 


stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 


in a more convenient size and shape. 
All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Spratt's 
Ovals 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets al 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROxXBuRY . . 0. ww ob oS Se a ee ee 0 a ree 
Norty Enp, Inpustrian ScHoon.. . . . . . +. +. + 89 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH END sw 3 su ee cay oe. LOO INoR To AMoTON earner 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HovusE grt che eles tee. 3 ee 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM - + © « «+ . .. «. .  .  Prne Ripge Home or Rest ror Horses 
MrEpFIELD . . . . . . +. +. +. +... BartLett-ANGELL HomME ror ANIMALS 
East Boston a ets Te eS UF ee ee oo ee 4 OO ERAN eee 
West LYNN; 3.00% a ee ee SENN oreo 
CHELSEA rea ae Ps ns A kk ee eee ee Be ATT Tiga P og aS 
Animals received in‘1923.. 5 3. sa eee er 
Animals broughtin by visitors "2°, Se i ee ee 8,784 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . . . . ... . . . . ~. «67,541 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1923 . . . .-) *.) ch SOU 
Number of animals collected. . . en Mee ce 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1923 . . . ... . =. =. . +. £10,653 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 ee ee ek 576 
Number’ of horses humanely killed,.1923:...... <>. ). Sich: 2a eee ee 732 
Number of horses given vacations (:)° 20° 2 2) YEE bo 0s Oe ee ne 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . ... 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


